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CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Conversations on Chemistry. First Steps in 
Chemistry. Part ii., Chemistry of the Most 
Important Elements and Compounds. By W. Ost- 
wald. Authorised translation by Stuart K. Turn- 
bull. Pp. viii + 373. (New York : John Wiley and 
Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1906.) 
Price 8j. 6 d. net. 

HE original German edition of this book has been 
already noticed in Nature (March 9, 1905, vol. lxxi., 
p. 435). The translation into English will make it 
accessible to a wider range of teachers, and to them 
it is to be warmly commended. No one can fail to 
be interested in seeing how one of the most lucid of 
German expositors, and one of the most ardent of 
reformers, presents the material of ordinary inor¬ 
ganic chemistry to the elementary student, and 
there are probably few people engaged in the business 
of teaching chemistry who will not find Prof. 
Ostwald’s book of chemical dialogue eminently in¬ 
teresting and suggestive. 

A book by so trenchant a critic naturally invites a 
close scrutiny, and particular interest will be felt in the 
treatment of certain points of difficulty which in a 
peculiar way beset the teaching of elementary chem¬ 
istry. We may cite, for example, the definition or 
characterisation of an acid. Prof. Ostwald meets the 
case in a very' simple way. On p. 16 it is written, 
“ Only those compounds are acids which give off 
hydrogen with magnesium,” and. this is re-affirmed 
as quite correct on p. 17. We appreciate the ad¬ 
vantage of a touchstone, but it may fairly be asked if, 
in the first place, magnesium is such a touchstone, and, 
secondly, whether this is the right kind of basis for the 
characterisation of an acid. In regard to the first point 
we think there is doubt, for although it is explicitly 
stated that water gives off no hydrogen with magne¬ 
sium, and is not an acid, it is admitted later on p. 247 
that “ the metal has only a very slight effect on water, ” 
and, of course, it might be urged that at higher 
temperatures magnesium will actually burn in steam 
and liberate hydrogen in torrents. W T e think that 
Prof. Ostwald’s pupil, who in this book is invested 
with a degree of zeal and adroitness calculated to 
make other teachers envious, might have been allowed 
to persecute his master a little more on the subject, 
until he had elicited the confession that on this ques¬ 
tion of acids, as on so many others relating to 
chemistry, the relativity and transition of things 
altogether preclude absolute definitions. 

It is, perhaps, almost captious to make these re¬ 
marks, for the way in which the teacher is exhibited 
in this book, as anxious to be questioned is truly 
admirable, and most points-are worked out with 
great ingenuity and address to an entirely logical 
conclusion. The allusion to things and phenomena 
of real human interest and the suppression of 
pedantry are also to be warmly commended. 

The actual work of translation has, on the whole, 
been well done. The nationality of the translator is 
betrayed by occasional troubles with shall and will, 
and there are some positive mistakes in sense. Thus, 
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“ Leimwasser in Fdulnis iibergegangen ” is rendered 
“ lime-water which has become foul,” and on p. 49 
the first two lines contain a mistranslation which 
makes a serious error both in fact and theory. 

In conclusion, we may perhaps be permitted to 
regret that so useful a book has not been issued at 
a price which would make its wide dissemination 
among teachers more certain. A. S. 


NENCKI’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

Marceli Nencki Omnia Opera. Gesammelte Arbeiter, 
von Prof. M. Nencki. Two vols. Erster Band. 
Pp. xlii + 840. Zweiter Band. Pp.. xiii + 893. 
(Brunswick : F. Vieweg and Son, 1905.) Price 
45 marks. 

HE death of Prof. M. Nencki at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four was a great blow to 
science. He attained a world-wide reputation as an 
investigator of the first order, and his laboratory at 
St. Petersburg became a busy hive of earnest workers, 
all fired with the enthusiasm and thoroughness of 
their master. The most fitting monument for such 
a man is the collection of his works presented to us 
in the tw'o volumes which form the subject of this 
review. The labour of love in preparing this book 
for the press has fallen upon two of his most attached 
colleagues, namely, Nadine Sieber and Prof. }. 
Zaleski, and they have chosen the German language 
as that in which to publish his collected memoirs. 
They have written an account of his life in the 
introductory pages, but have wisely chosen to make 
this brief; his -work was his real life, and this is 
allowed to speak for itself. 

Nencki’s name is best knowm, perhaps, for his 
researches that deal with the decomposition products 
of albumin, with the history of urea and its pre¬ 
cursors in the body, and with the chemistry of haemo¬ 
globin and other pigments. Probably few had any 
idea how varied were the investigations he under¬ 
took in other branches of biological chemistry, and 
how enormous was the output from his laboratory. 
The total number of papers now published amounts 
to three hundred and forty-six. They were issued 
from the year 1869 onwards, and include not only 
those written by Nencki himself, or in conjunction 
with his colleagues, but also those published by the 
workers in his laboratory. 

It is interesting to note how with the advance in 
knowledge the subjects treated vary with the march 
of the years. An organic chemist at heart, Nencki 
best loved a research in which he could apply his 
chemical learning to obtain exact results. But he 
never lost sight of the application of chemical know¬ 
ledge to the problems of medicine, pathology, and 
pharmacology, even although in many cases the re¬ 
sults lacked that certainty and neatness which 
form the chemist’s aim. As bacteriology, the giant 
daughter of physiology, became a specialised branch- 
of study, we see how the resources of his laboratory 
were given over to the elucidation of its chemical 
relationships; and in more recent years the new 
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subject of immunity equally attracted the diligence of 
the pupils whose work Nencki controlled and directed. 

To attempt even an enumeration, still less a review, 
of the papers contained within the book would be out 
of place in a brief appreciation of its value. One can 
only recommend those interested in such subjects as 
have been indicated to procure this treasure-house of 
information for themselves. 

W. D. H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Essais des MaUnaux. By H. Bouasse. Pp. 150. 
(Grenoble : Gratier and Rey; Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars, 1905.) Price 5 francs. 

The ordinary mathematical theory of elasticity con¬ 
sists mainly in the examination of the consequences 
of the general principle involved in the statement of 
Hooke’s law, “ ut tensio sic vis,” or, in other words, 
the proportionality of stress to strain. In many cases, 
however, this assumption is far from being satisfied, 
and the state of strain in a body at any instant de¬ 
pends not only on the actual stresses, but on the 
changes which have previously occurred in that body. 

Prof. Bouasse’s treatise consists in large measure 
of a classification of the various properties arising 
from the study of strains and stresses, such as per¬ 
manent deformations, perfectly elastic deformations, 
viscosity, hysteresis, reversible and irreversible de¬ 
formations and limits of elasticity. As the author 
points out, many of the phenomena are of common 
occurrence, and he instances the displacement of the 
zero reading of the galvanometer as a simple ex¬ 
ample. The various effects are illustrated by curves 
showing the relations between strain and stress. The 
ordinary theory of elasticity is of course touched on. 

The printing of the preface in italics does not 
favourably impress the English reader at the outset, 
but everyone must agree with the conclusions at the 
end, in which the author points out that the subject 
has not received the attention it deserves, and this 
at a time when rapid advances have been made in 
most branches of physics. There is abundant evi¬ 
dence that Prof. Bouasse has given much careful 
thought and study to the subjects of which he treats, 
and even if his book does no more than attract 
attention to a neglected branch of physics it will 
fill a useful purpose. 

The Scientific Roll and Magazine of Systematised 
Notes. Conducted by Alexander Ramsay. Bac¬ 
teria. Vol. i. Pp. 528. (Acton, London, W. : 
R. T. Sharland.) Price 16s. 

It is difficult to comprehend exactly what place this 
work is designed to occupy. The author must have 
expended an enormous amount of time and labour 
upon it, but we regret to say we cannot help feeling 
that much of his work is misapplied. For example, 
the 200 pages or thereabouts occupied by the tables 
of bacteria, arranged according to size, can be of 
little or no value, because the size of bacteria is 
extremely variable, and because the finer measure¬ 
ments must be very rough. Had this space been 
devoted to a summary of bacterial characters and re¬ 
actions, abstracted from original papers, a great deal 
of scattered material would have been gathered 
together, and the result would have been most valu¬ 
able. The bibliography in the earlier parts should 
be useful, but the summary of characters contained 
in the later ones is too brief and scrappy to be of 
much value. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Another New Vesuvian Mineral. 

In Nature of May 31 1 gave a preliminary note on a 
new mineral species chlormanganokalite, in speaking of 
which I made reference to its association with fine crystals 
of halite that 1 suggested were likely to prove rich in 
I potash. The latter crystals occur as beautiful cubes often 
more than a centimetre in diameter, and of a trans- 
parent to a milky, opaline tint. They afford on analysis 
the following results as to their composition :— 

T<CI ... 87-57 KC 1 8793 

NaCl ... 12"02 equal to NaCI 12-07 

Moisture 0-412 — 


100'002 1 CO "00 

If we adopt the formula (KCl) 6 NaCl, we should 
theoretically expect the following composition :—KC 1 88-5. 
NaCl 11.s, which is sensibly the composition found by 
analysis as above, especially when we consider the errors 
inherent to the estimation of these substances. 

I think, therefore, we are justified in considering this 
mineral as a definite double chloride, which I propose 
provisionally to call chlornatrokalite. It is my intention 
to submit to analysis a number of similar minerals that 
I have collected at Vesuvius during the last twenty-six 
years to see if we have to deal simply with mixtures or 
definite chemical compounds. Spectrum analysis failed to 
show even traces of calcium, caesium, rubidium, or lithium. 

The great amount of potassium compared to sodium is 
not astonishing when we consider that potash is the 
dominant alkali in the paste from which Vesuvian lava 
and its other products are derived. 

June 13. H. J. Johnston-Lavis. 


The Discovery of Logarithms. 

In the review of a book, “ Letters from the Dead to the 
Dead,” which appeared in your number of May 31, your 
reviewer says :—“ As another example we may take the 
notes to Henry Briggs’s letter, in particular the supposed 
proof (p. 75) that Napier’s true base is the reciprocal of 
e and not e itself. As the difference depends entirely on 
whether log sin 45° has a plus or a minus sign attached 
to it, it is interesting to speculate on how many readers 
will be deceived by what is after all a somewhat clever 
hoax." (The italics in the above extract are mine.) 

I take it by the use of the words supposed, deceived, 
and hoax , your reviewer intends to intimate that the 
formula on p. 75 of “ Letters from the Dead to the Dead ” 
is faked, or made by the author to suit his own purposes. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I have had the 
curiosity to make the calculation de novo, and I venture 
to submit that no fair or genuine criticism can be passed 
upon it. The expression log tf</a must have the minus 
sign. Indeed, 1 almost wonder whether your reviewer 
has read the book he is reviewing, because in that book 
the author quotes from Macdonald’s translation of Napier’s 
“ Constructio ” the statement that e- 1 is the base required 
by Napier’s reasoning. 

I am not concerned whether the book in question is a 
hoax or not. For my part, I do not believe that it is. 
On the contrary, I believe it will prove to be one of the 
great books of history. It raises too many fascinating 
questions to be non-suited in your summary manner, and 
the reason why John Napier, knowing in 1614 that 
logarithms computed to base 10 must supersede all others, 
went on computing his to the surd 1/2-7182818283 as base, 
is an historical mystery that demands a solution. It is 
ridiculous to suppose—nay, it is impossible to suppose— 
that the inventor of logarithms did not know that they 
must have a base. Cecil Seymour-Browne. 
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